

DR A ' 

•• Did he fufpire, .that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce muft move. 5 bak ef pea re’s Hen ry I V . p. ii. 

There be plants that have prickles, yet have downy or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves •, as flock- gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which, down or nap confifteth of a fubtiie fpirit, in a foft fub- 
ilance. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N°. 560; 

In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faireft fruit, that downy fmil’d, 

New-gather’d, and ambrofial fmell diffus’d. Milt . Par. Lojl . 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fide breeze from weilward waits their fails to fill, 

And refts in thofe high beds his downy wings. Dryden . 

Belinda fbill her downy pillow preft, 

Her guardian fylph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pope . 

3; Soft; tend' r ; Toothing. 

Banquo ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! aw r ake ! 

Shake off this downy fleep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itfelf. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

The night’s companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breads in a lethean band. ' Crajhaw. 

Do'vvre. > n.f [ do nair e , French. It ought to be written 
Do'wry. ) dower.] 
j. A portion given with a wife. 

I could marry this wench for this dowrs. Sidney. 

And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shake/pear e . 

The king muft die, that I may make you great, 

And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryden s Virgil. 

2 . A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay. 

And for a dowrc a hundred forefkins pay. Cowley s Davideis. 
j;-. A gift ; a fortune given. 

Ihoxo i.ogy. n.f. [&fa and Aoy®-.] A form of giving glory to 

God. _ ' 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxclo- 
gies expreffed in the text; Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from fhedding blood, and from 
avenging myfelf with my own hand. South’s Sermons. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in the Chriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a doxology to God and the bleiled virgin. Stiliingftect. 

Doxy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 

When daffadils begin to pure, ^ 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale; Shake f. Winter’s Tale. 
To DOZE. v.n. [bpsey, Saxon ; does, Dutch.] To Humber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no fleeping under his roof ; if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. L Eft range. 

It has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon iheii 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufrefn . 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze , 

They led him foft; how all the bards arofe. Pope s Dunciad. 

Chieflefs armies doz’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope s Dunciad. 

To Doze. v. a. To ftupify ; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in his parts, and with immo- 
derate drinking dozed in his underftanding. Clarendon , b. viii. 
"Two fatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Doz’d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Dryden. 
Do'zen. n.f [ douzTine , French.] The number of twelve. 
We cannot lod^e and board a dozen or fouitcen gentlewo- 
men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe llraight. 

’ Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

That 'they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find ; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 
t h em . Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the complex 

idea of a dozen. . Locke. 

The number of diffenters was fomething under a dozen 
with them. * Swift concerning tlx Sacramental Toft. 

Do'ziNESS-.' n.f [from dozy.] Sleepinefs ; droufinefs. 

A man, by a violent fit of fhe gout in his limbs, finds a 
dozinefs in fiisTiead, or a want of appetite. Locke. 

Dozy. adv. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggdh. 

The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, ellays 
His lazv limbs and clozy head to raife. Dryden s P erf Sat. 
Drab. ri. f [fcjtabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a (trumpet. 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder d, 

Mufla like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a curfing, like a very drab f Shakefp. Ham et. 
If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the 
knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. lariefpca? e. 

Babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab.' Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Curs’d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and proud a v s dkabs i n Drury-lane. Pope. 


D R A 

DrAchm. n.f. [drachm, Catm.] 

1 . An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack’d drachm. Shakefpeare’ s Moduli, 

2 . The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACUJS/CULUS. n.f. [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to many yards length between tV, 
fkin and flefh. 

Dr ad. adj. [for dread, or the preterit of To dread] Terrible- 
formidable; dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-breach they fhortly fetch, 

Whilft the dr ad danger does behind remain. Fairy Lpuem 
DRAFF, n.f. [t>pop, dirty, Saxon; draft Dutch, the fediment 
of ale.] Any thing thrown away ; fweepings; refufe; lees- 
dregs. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fvvinekeeping, from eating draff and 
hulks. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p, \ t 

’Twere fimplefury, ftill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill ; 

Hufks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnfn. 

I call’d, and drew them thither, 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 

On what was pure. Milton s Paradije Loft , b. x. 1.6 30. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin, or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me. Milton’s Agoniftes K 

As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryden. 
Dra'ffy. adj. [from draff.] Worthlefs; dreggy. 

Draft, adj. [corrupt for draught.] 

Ulyffes and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shakefp. Troilus andCreffda. 

To DRAG. v. a. [byagan, Saxon.] 

1 . To pull along the ground by main force ; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpedl, when, foil’d with bloody duft, 

Dragg’d by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Dcnln 

2. To draw any thing burthenlome ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

’Tis long fincel, for my celeftial wife, 

Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ling’ring life. Dryden. 

Can I, who lov’d fo well, 

To part with all my blifs to fave my lover ? 

Oh ! can I drag a wretched life without him ? Smith. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be filent ; and this chancing to be a day that I can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried. 

They fhall furprize 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. Milton, 
To fall, that’s juftice ; 

But then, to drag him after ! tor to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, is my wifh. Dryd. Clemenes. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a lhew 
of me. j Stillingfteet’ s Def. of Difc . on Rom. Idol. 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 

with difd a inful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his life. Liam on. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 

In my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dry e. 
To Drag. v. n. 'Fo hang fo low as to trail or grate upon 

groun^om ^ heafd the groan€ of ghofts, thepajns 

Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. Dr lf n . 

A door 4 s faid to drag, when, by its ill hanging on its hmges, 

the bottom edge of the door rides m its fwv.ep 1 
floor to Moxon s Mecb> ktret. 

Drag, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 

Calling nets were fpread in fhall ow broo «, , 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks, I ^ 

The creatures are but inftruments m Oods han _ A ^ 
turning our acknowledgments to them is ju C j f acr ificed 

dity with theirs who burnt incenfe to 1 e r Sermons. 

a.An Inftmment with hooks to catch hold of things under 


You may in the morning find it near 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or o x 
3. A kind of car ^rawn by the hand. j s jgd for 

The drag is made fomewhat like a 0 • the 
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drA- 

the carriage of timber, and then is 
ffXVVVffti and «*.] A net which is drawn along 

the .weremade to filh within the deep, ^ , 

And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. May ‘ Vngil- 
tome fifhermen, that had been out a whole day with a <h ag- 
JZi caught nothing, had a draught towards the evening, 
‘hat came home very heavy, which P^m m 
fturscon at lair. . ^ 


DR A 


U One n of our late ereat poets is funk in his reputation, be- 
caufe he could never forgive any conceit which came in h 
W av, but fwept, like a dragnet, great and final]. Dryden. 

Whatfoeve! old time, with his huge dragnet, has conveyed 
down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be fhells or 
fteTlnfl!, jewels or pebbles, flicks or draws, feiweeds or mud, 
thefe are the ancients, thefe are the fathers. IVattss hnpo-oem 
ToDra'ggle. v. a. [from drag.] To make dirty by draggi = 

on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel, here and there, . , 

From Billingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gay s Trivia. 

He wore the fame gown five years, without draggling or 

SlVl/T. 

TodTI'ggle. v. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 

the ground. . 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, . 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. i. 
DRAGON, n f [draco, Latin ; dragon, French.] 

1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, mui.i cele- 
brated in the romances of the middle age. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon , that his fen . , 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shah Ccrio.an. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night 1 that dawning 
Mav bear the raven’s eye. Shakefpeare’ s 6 ymbenne. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the fcaly race. 

Whom glittering gold and fhining armours grace ; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found. 

Their guardian genii and proteaors own’d. Rowe. 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 

* Here, from our ftrict embrace, a ftream he glides. Pope. 

•2. A fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conftellation near the North pole. 

Dragon, n.f. [dracunculus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts : the ftalk is fpotted ; but, in other refpeas, it agrees 
with the arum. MtLet . 

DrAgonet. n.f. [from dragon ] A little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 
Of many dragonets, his fruitful feed. Fairy ftiieen, b. i. 
Dra'gonfly. n.f [dragon and fly.] A fierce flinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured; and it 
mav be, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have like- * 
wife fome corrofive quality. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 7 29. 
DRa'gonish. adj. [from dragon.] Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragomjh ; 

A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. and Chop . 
Dra'gonlike. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious; fiery. 

He fights dragonlike , and does atchicve as foon 
As draw his fword. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolamis. 

Dra'gonsblood. n.f [dragon and bleed.] So called from a 
falie opinion of the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

Dragcnsblood is a reiin, fo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal produ&icn. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red ; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmell, and is of a refinous and aftringent 
tafte. One lort is very compaft : another fort lefs compact, 
and lefs pure, is called common dragonsblood. A third fort is 
tough and vifeous, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the firft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons - 
blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries; the fanguis draconis 
exfudates from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refin is extra&ed from the fruit, about the fize of a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 
grows in java, and has a red bark; its trunk and large 
-branches yield a refinous juice, which feems to be our fineft 
fort of dragonsbiood. Hill’s Materia Medico. 

Take dragonsbiood, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita , and drain them together. Peacharn . 

Dra'gonshead. n.f. A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf ; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefted, and its under lip, w-hich is divided 
into three fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
p refen Cation of a dragon’s head. Mtller. 

Dra'gontree. n. f See Palmtree, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confiderable fize ; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsbiood is obtained. Miller. 


DRAGOON n.f. tfrom dragett, German, to carry.] 

D Of foldiex that fovL indifferently either on foot or horfebac^ 

Two regiments of drains fuffered much ^in the. late 

To Drago'oN. V. a. [from the noun.] To perfecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of foldiers. 

In politicks I hear you’re ftanch, 

Diredtly bent againft the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon d into a wooden ffioe. 

To DRAIN, v. a. [trainer, French.] 

’■ r s°ak wlter^ Ira/wlhrough twenty veffels of earth, hadi 

become frefh. Bacon s isatural Uijiery , , N f . 2 - 

The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and have but fufficient moifture to breed mofs. tiacm. 

In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, 
to furnilh us with corn from foreign parts. Boon to V‘ l “g s - 
Wiiilft a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and dial 
our treafures, luxury and expences increafed at home. Atterft. 

The laft emperor drained the wealth of thofe coun rie 
into his own coffers, without increafing his troops again t 

-j-, / + m 

France. . . J 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away wnat it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain , . 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Roj common: 
The royal babes a tawny wolf fhall drain. Dryden . 

While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins. 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age, . 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage ? Prior. 

Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe^ comets mult 
have been drained of all their fluids. C hey rie’ s Phil. Prin. 

3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wafh your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Drain, n.f [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourfe ; a fink. 

If your dt ains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, fling in Hones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags, and turf. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

Why fhould I tell of ponds and drains > 

What carps w T e met with for our pains ? Swift . 

Drake, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 
j. The male of the duck. 

The duck fhould hide her eggs from the drake, who will 
fuck them if he finds them. " Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

2. [from draco, dragon, French.] A fmall piece of artillery. 
Two or three Ihots, made at them by a couple of dra-es , 
made them ftagger. Clarendon , b. viii* 

DRAM, n.f [from drachm, drachma , Latin.] 

1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 

feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weighet.h only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains : the 
balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon , 

2. A fmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 

One loving hour 

For many years of forrow can difpenfe ; 

A dram of fweet is worth a pound ol four. Fairy ^ueen. 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d ; 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden’ s Fables * 

3. Such a quantity of diililled fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 

1 could do this, and that with no rafli potion. 

But with a ling’ring dram, that fhould not work 
Malicioufly 1 i e poifon. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your charadleri. Swift . 

4. Spirits; diftilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known, 

And modefc as the maid that fips alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free. 

Another Durfy, Ward ! fhall fing in thee. Pipe’s Dunciad. 
To Dram, v n. [from the noun.] in low language, to drink 
drams ; to drink diililled fpiritSi 

DRAMA, n. f.[ hau.ci.] A poem accommodated to adlion ; a 
poem in which the aclion is not related, but reprefented ; and 
in which therefore fuch rules are to be obferved as make the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drew from Homer, 
which he fitted to the drama ^ furnilhing himfelf alfo with 
obfervations from the theatre, when it flourifhed under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Dryden’ s Ain. Dedi^at. 

Dramatical. [from drama.] Reprefented byadlion; 

Drama'tick. J not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 
poem of nature, is a neceflity of introducing a God. Bentley. 
Dramatically, adv. [from dramatick.] Reprefentatively 
by reprefentation. 


Ignorance 




